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been organised by the school board, has necessarily suffered from
the traditions of elementary schools as to the size of classes, and
we consequently find that the classes are much too large, sometimes
numbering as many as 60 children. . . . The other serious defect is
due to the fact that the school is depending for its income very
largely on the grants it earns from the Science and Art Department.
The result of this is, in the first place to give an undue bias to
science as opposed to other subjects on which grants can be earned;
in the second place, to require the children to store up an undue
amount ^of information upon scientific subjects which they are too
young to digest and which are necessary if grants are to be earned.'
Later he said: "It is impossible to convey in a report the impres-
sion which this school makes upon one of efficiency, energy, and
vitality, and I think no one who has spent some time inside it can
fail to realise that we are here in the presence of a new educational
force which has already developed to a vigorous and lusty youth
and that it is impossible to say what maybe the limit of its growth,
or how soon, to quote Dr. Forsyth himself, 'the organisation which
was originally devised for the elementary education of the country,
passing with great strides across the realms of Secondary Education,
may soon be battering at the doors of the ancient universities
themselves'. .. this higher grade school represents a new educational
movement from below, and a demand from new classes of the
population for Secondary Education which has sprung up in a few
years." x
Another factor was the influence of the reports of the Royal
Commission on Technical Instruction, 1882-4. The result was that
parents were encouraged to send their children to the higher-grade
schools if they were able to keep them at school until fourteen or
fifteen years of age. The Cross Commission of 1888 produced con-
flicting opinions about the higher-grade schools. Some witnesses,
while stressing the importance of establishing an efficient system of
secondary education, thought this would be better achieved by
developing the endowed schools rather than by increasing the
number of higher-grade schools. It was also argued that by with-
drawing the "cream" of the pupils from the elementary schools,
harm would be done both to the teachers and to the scholars of the
latter. In reply it was stressed that practical convenience demanded
the grouping of the older children in special schools in order to use
the supply of available teachers economically. These differences
1 Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1895, Vol. VII, pp. 161-2.